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admirable clearness. All reflective persons are called upon to meet 
this issue at almost every step in extending charitable relief. In 
how far are we defeating the wise purpose of natural selection when 
we try to hold up those persons, who, by their lack of the qualities 
that would enable them to become efficient members of a progressive 
society, are condemned by this unsympathetic law to perish? The 
familiar problem of a person who refuses to accept public and 
institutional relief, in a case where the individual in question seems 
to lack all the qualities that would make private relief anything else 
than a means of prolonging and maintaining unhealthy conditions, 
is discussed in all its bearings. Mr. Bosanquet thinks that there is 
a point at which the private almoner should stop and refuse to give 
any further relief, because of the lack of hose moral qualities or of 
that moral character which would promise a reasonable hope of cure, 
and that in such cases if the recipients refuse to accept public relief 
in its regular channels, they should be left to the consequences of 
that choice. 

In two further essays on "Socialism and Natural Selection, " and 
"The Principle of Private Property," Mr. Bosanquet states the 
decision of a calm, but not unsympathetic individualist, and in the 
closing essay of the book on "The Reality of the General Win," he 
makes a remarkable psychological contribution to the vexed problem 
in sociological theory of the existence and determination of a social 
mind. Briefly stated, his idea is that a social will exists, not as 
a sum of the individual wills although existing in individual minds ; 
but as something which individual wills have in common and as a 
result of a common experience, of a common history, of a common 
reaction, upon a common environment. He claims that the social 
mind is only partially self-conscious, and that individuals can never 
be fully cognizant of its character and tendencies. It is more than that 
which is expressed in a public vote on any question ; it is more than 
that thing which is expressed by public opinion in general, and 
also more than the de facto tendency that is shown in the actions of 
members of the community, though it is much more like this than 
like either of the other concepts. In this essay is to be found a real 
contribution to sociological theory that furnishes food for much 
reflection. S. M. Lindsay. 



The Writings of Thomas Paine, collected and edited by Moncure D. 
Conway, with introduction and notes. Vol, I, 1774-1779, pp. vii, 
445; Vol. II, 1779-1792, pp. 523; Vol. Ill, 1791-1804, pp. xv, 436. 
Price, per volume, $2.50. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1894, 1895. 
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Mr. Conway set himself an herculean task a few years since when 
in his two volume biography he attempted to right the wrong which 
for a century past has been done, the life and deeds and memory of 
Thomas Paine. Heroically and laboriously he performed it, search- 
ing diligently in the archives of England, France and the United 
States for records of Paine' s multifarious doings. His thorough-going 
labors and tireless devotion produced a " Life " which, to all who 
will but read, must forever set at naught the many traditional calum- 
nies and asperities that ignorance, prejudice, and time have 
heaped upon the name of one of America's most eminent patriots 
and statesmen, and one of humanity's most prescient friends and 
philosophers. Mr. Conway has done an equally great service toward 
rescuing the name of Paine from infamy and restoring it to its 
proper place among the great thinkers and benefactors of human 
kind in bringing out this complete, definitive edition of his 
writings, which the Messrs. Putnam have had the courage to 
publish. One cannot read the many masterly compositions contained 
in these volumes without becoming convinced that the heart of him 
who could pen such splendid appeals and construct such cogent 
arguments for the rights of his fellow man, was good, and true to 
what reason and conscience told him ought to be. The effect of his 
writings upon contemporary thought and action, political and other- 
wise, in England, France and this country, was simply tremendous. 
No one man ever before wielded over the mind of his generation in so 
wide and diverse an area, such a power by means of his pen alone, 
as did Thomas Paine, — except possibly Voltaire. His more notable 
works, such as "Common Sense," "The American Crisis," "The 
Rights of Man, ' ' were printed in astonishing numbers ; the copies 
of "Rights of Man" circulating in Europe and America amounting 
to nearly five hundred thousand ; this too, in days when book-making 
was a slow-going process, when type-setting machines, electrotyping 
and steam printing presses were undreamed of possibilities. Mr. 
Conway is fully warranted in saying that, "It is not creditable that 
the world has had to wait so long for a complete edition of writings 
which excited ihe gratitude and admiration of the founders of 
republican liberty in America and Europe." 

Several editions of his more important political and religious 
writings have appeared during the centuiy, but no courageous and 
at the same time competent publishers, he claims, have brought out 
an edition containing all of his minor and miscellaneous works. 
The present edition (to be complete in four volumes) will contain 
all that Mr. Conway's indefatigable labors in Europe and this country 
have been able to discover in old papers, magazines, journals, 
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libraries and State archives. To summarize briefly the contents of the 
three volumes before us : Volume I contains all of his early political 
essays and pamphlets published between 1774 and 1779, among them 
being the famous "Common Sense" and "The American Crisis." 
Mr. Conway should have noted that half of the numbers of the 
"Crisis" were published after 1779, continuing up to December, 
1783. The opening essay, "African Slavery in America," is remark- 
ably significant of the staunch radicalism which Paine ever displayed 
throughout his life. In it he denounces the "unnatural" trade in 
men and unreservedly advocates the abolition of slavery. The editor 
claims for him the distinction of the first American abolitionist. 
Following this essay we have a number of papers, among which we 
may mention ' ' The Magazine in America, " " Reflections on the Life 
and Death of Lord Clive, " " Cupid and Hymen, ' ' and ' ' Reflections 
on Unhappy Marriages, ' ' in which one will find some acute and helpful 
observations; "Reflections on Titles, " "Thoughts on Defensive 
War," and "Dwelling;" and the letters and tracts relating to his 
exposure of the nefarious doings of Silas Deane. He pronounces 
judgment against titles and the "gothic and absurd" custom of 
dwelling. In Volume II, 1779-1792, we find Paine's "Letter to the 
Abbe Ray nal ; " " D issertations on Government, " " The Affairs of the 
Bank, and Paper Money," "Prospects on the Rubicon," and "The 
Rights of Man." Among the minor papers of importance are to be 
mentioned ' ' Peace and the Newfoundland Fisheries, " " Emancipa- 
tion of Slaves," "Public Good, " and "Thomas Paine's Answer to 
Four Questions on the Legislative and Executive Powers. ' ' 

The table of contents for Volume III, 1792-1804, comprises a most 
miscellaneous collection of papers and pamphlets. The first hundred 
pages are given up to letters, replies, rejoinders and addresses 
growing out of his prosecution by the English government for pub- 
lishing "The Rights of Man." Following these we have Paine's 
three speeches to the French Convention in which he urges the trial 
of Louis XVI. and his expulsion from France. After his conviction 
Paine courageously protested against his execution, and so effective 
was his appeal, here given, that Louis' death was decreed by only a 
meagre majority. Among the titles following are to be found the 
' ' Declaration of Rights, ' ' written by Paine in conjunction with 
Condorcet, both of whom were delegated by the French Convention 
to drafi a constitution ; and the ' ' Letter to Danton, ' ' discovered by 
the historian Paine, who says of it, ' ' Compared with the speeches 
and writings of the times, it produces the strangest effect by its 
practical good sense." Titles XXI and XXII are Paine's lengthy 
"Memorial to Monroe," and his "Letter to George Washington" 
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upon his imprisonment in the Luxembourg prison during the Reign 
of Terror. He escaped the guillotine by the merest chance and 
suffered the greatest deprivations during his incarceration. He 
accuses Monroe of deliberately refusing to use his influence as 
American ambassador to secure his release, and actually conniving 
at his imprisonment; and Mr. Conway backs up Paine' s severe 
indictment by numerous proofs of Monroe's duplicity. The letter 
to Washington arraigns in bitter language his old-time friend for 
criminal forgetfulness and negligence when the author of "Common 
Sense" and "The American Crisis," was languishing in a French 
prison in imminent danger of his life. The remainder of this 
volume is taken up with a number of tracts and dissertations of the 
greatest interest and importance to students of political philosophy, 
economic thought, and constitutional government. Some of Paine's 
best thinking and writing will be found in them. The chief ones 
are,' "Dissertation on First Principles of Government," "The 
Constitution of 1795," a speech, "The Decline and Fall of the 
English System of Finance, " " Agrarian Justice, " " The Eighteenth 
Fructidor, " " Thomas Paine to the Citizens of the United States, ' ' a 
series ot letters bearing upon the political situation in 1802 and 
1803, and "To the French Inhabitants of Louisiana. " 

The name and fame of the author of the ' ' Rights of Man" haAe for so 
long been clouded by the fogs of odium theologicum that few, if any 
outside of special students of political philosophy, know that 
Thomas Paine's life and labors were devoted almost entirely to the 
promotion and establishment of civil and political liberty and 
constitutional government. These three volumes are proof enough 
of this statement. Three out of the four volumes that will contain 
all of his works, are given up to his political writings, and there 
remain still more that will take up a part of the fourth volume. In 
these we find not a scrap or shred of his traditional views on 
religious matters. In truth, we might judge him strictly orthodox 
from a reading of these volumes. The students of political theories 
will find these works of Paine invaluable in their efforts to trace and 
understand the development of the world's thought on the interesting 
and important subjects of social progress, the relation of government 
to society and to individuals and the rise of self-conscious constitu- 
tional government. But Paine is to be studied, not only because he 
clearly reflects the thoughts and longings of a great part of mankind 
at one of the most momentous periods of the world's history, but for 
the intrinsic worth of his writings themselves. Some of his plans 
and proposals for popular government, it is true, were too radical 
and too oblivious of the absence of certain fundamental political 
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conditions for them to succeed. But one will find him an eminently 
conservative thinker at a time when men's minds ran riot in the 
wildest dreams of "liberty, fraternity and equality," and the 
perfectibility of mankind. We will search political annals long for 
a clearer-headed thinker and a more powerful expounder of political 
theory. He was a keen dialectician as we may see in his celebrated 
reply to Burke, and he reasoned with unerring accuracy from the 
premises, generally well founded and comprehensive, which he took. 
He enforced his conclusions with a vigor and strength of style that 
has seldom been attained in political writing. The only writer that 
compares with him is Swift. Paine has the same simple, direct 
style ; forceful, satirical and caustic ; at times humorous and witty ; 
here burning with the clear, dry light of cool reason, there blazing 
with hot indignation at the wrongs and iniquities his sharp, swift- 
moving pen describes ; all qualities that characterize the writings 
of the great Dean of St. Patrick's. 

The thought that will very soon come to the mind of the careful 
reader of these volumes and impress itself more and more strongly 
upon him is the close relationship between Paine's theories and 
modes of thought with a great deal that we have been wont to regard 
as very recent in its origin. The terms, phrases, ways of stating his 
subject and points of view are modern and of present day currency. 
In ' ' Common Sense, ' ' he insists upon the inevitable drift of Ameri- 
can affairs away from British connection and control in arguments 
that Professor Goldwin Smith has been emphasizing for a quarter of 
a century past His arguments against slavery have the ring of our 
recent abolitionism. In his " Decline and Fall of the English System 
of Finance," Paine points out the futility of Pitt's funding 
scheme, which we have but recently come to appreciate, arraying 
the arguments against it that Professor H. C. Adams uses in his 
admirable essay on ' ' Public Debts. ' ' 

He argues for old age pensions in much the same way that certain 
well-known English writers and politicians advocate them at the 
present time. Paine would probably be dubbed a "gold bug" were 
he alive in these days, denouncing, as he did at all times, fiat paper 
money and all tinkering with the stability of the currency of the 
country. He early pointed out the necessity for a stable union of the 
struggling States under the Confederation. In "Agrarian Justice, " 
he urges with great force the state appropriation of "the unearned 
increment," in language that anticipates the discussions of Mill 
and Spencer as to the value of land due to the shifting and increase 
of population and the relation and rights of the community to the 
soil of the present owners. Paine further precedes Spencer in 
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stating clearly the law of equal freedom as the fundamental rule of 
social life and progress, and the necessary connection between the 
fulfillment of duties and the possession of rights. Space does not 
permit me more than to call attention to these matters of interest. At 
some future time I hope to be able to discuss them more at length. 

Frank I. Herriott. 

Iowa College, Grinncll, la. 

Studies in American Education. By Albert Bushnem, Hart, 

Ph. D. Pp. 150. Price, $1. 25. New York : Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1895. 
Essays in American History. By Henry Ferguson, M. A. Pp. 

211. New York: James Pott & Co., 1894. 

The volume by Dr. Hart consists of a series of six essays upon the 
live questions which face the educational worker in this country 
at the present time. These essays, previously issued as magazine 
articles, are based upon the two thoughts: "That education is 
substantially one from beginning to end, so that the same or 
similar methods may be applied throughout ; and that teachers of 
every grade and subject have common interests and may learn from 
each other. ' ' The work of the committees, appointed on the 
recommendation of the National Educational Association for the pur- 
pose of considering the problems in secondary schools, has done 
much to turn the thoughts of educators toward the necessary inter- 
relationship existing between all grades and all branches of knowl- 
edge. Dr. Hart, by his service in the Cambridge School Com- 
mittee, is prepared to note the practical difficulties of primary and 
of secondary education. The problems discussed with much 
fairness are those of interest alike to college professors, superin- 
tendents of schools, boards of education and parents. 

"Has the teacher a profession?" First, how far teachers practice 
a profession ; second, how far they are recognized as experts ; and 
third, what may be done to improve the profession? The marks 
of a profession are: "That it should be a permanent calling taken 
up as a life-work ; that it should require special and intellectual 
training; and that there should be among its members a feeling of 
common interest and some organization. ' ' He notes the tendency 
on the part of people in general, and with some reason it may be 
said, to regard teachers as theorists, as mere encyclopedias of learn- 
ing. "Congress looks upon the scientific men in the Smithsonian 
and instructors in government schools as persons to take orders and 
not to make suggestions. ' ' 

Teachers who may have failed to see the original article on ' ' Re- 
form in the Grammar Schools' ' will welcome this careful analysis of 
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